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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 
DECEMBER 13, 1937 


AT A MOMENT when the force and power of treaty obligations 
between nations are being broadly challenged, the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace wish to record their 
conviction that there is no path to permanent peace, no hope for 
the reign of law and order in international affairs, save by an insist- 
ence upon the observance by nations of the solemn covenants they 
have made. They hold that a world in which no distinction is made 
between those who keep their word and those who break it, between 
those who seek to live at peace with their neighbors and those who 
commit acts of obvious aggression, is a world foredoomed to anarchy 
and the rule of the sword alone. In such a world no nation, great or 
small, on whatever continent—our own included—can hope to be 
at rest. 

They believe these principles to be of vital concern to the future 
welfare of America and declare that she cannot, if she would, divest 


herself of responsibility for their maintenance and defense. 
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PREFACE 


Of three articles in this issue of International Conciliation, two deal 
with aspects of the foreign policy of the United States, and the 
other with the hostilities in the Far East. 

In an analysis of the Neutrality Act of May 1, 1937, Francis Dedk, 
Assistant Professor of Law at Columbia University, notes particularly 
the inconsistency of the attempt to achieve the political objectives 
of this legislation through economic methods, and also points to the 
possible and likely adverse effects of the law’s operation upon the 
Government’s trade agreements program and the American shipping 
industry. 

George S. Montgomery, Jr., who served as Pilot in the overseas 
American Naval Air Force during the World War and is now a 
member of the firm of Coudert Brothers, Attorneys, of New York, 
contributes a well-documented study in which he classifies the 
attitude of the American people toward possible war into five cate- 
gories and explains the characteristics of the thought of each group. 

Count Sforza’s sympathetic comprehension of the Chinese and 
Japanese people and of their problems, gained during his residence 
in the Orient as diplomatic representative of the Italian Government, 
lends value to his observations regarding the present conflict between 


China and Japan. 
NIcHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 


New York, April 9, 1938. 
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THE PITFALLS OF THE NEW AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 


By Francis DEAK 
Assistant Professor of Law at Columbia University 


Is neutrality as conceived and practiced by the United States today 
an insurance against war? If so, how high is the premium which the 
insured must pay? 

Considering the argument advanced in 1935 and since by its 
proponents, in and out of Congress, in support of the neutrality 
legislation allegedly designed to prevent our involvement in other 
people’s wars, these seem to be pertinent questions to ask ourselves. 
In the perspective of two and a half years, experience gained from 
the operation of the Neutrality Acts permits us to attempt to answer 
these questions with some objectivity and with detachment from 
the emotional partisanship which, with some exceptions, character- 
ized agitation both for and against the adoption of this legislation. 

It was in the face of war-clouds gathering over Ethiopia and the 
resulting tension between Great Britain and Italy that Congress 
hurriedly enacted the first so-called Neutrality Act in the last days 
of August, 1935. This temporary measure in force until May 1, 1936, 
was extended at the end of April, 1936, for one year. The only 
significant change made at that time was the addition of a clause 
prohibiting loans to belligerents. In January, 1937, the dangerous 
international situation created by the Spanish civil war and by the 
unstable conditions in the Far East induced the administration to 
seek permanent legislation with which to replace the temporary 
measures theretofore enacted. The result was Joint Resolution No. 
27, approved by the President on May 1, 1937, which, with the 
exception of Section 2 to be in force for two years only, is to govern 
the conduct of the United States in the future if war should occur 
in any corner of the earth. It may be noted at the outset that the basic 
policy of the present Act does not differ materially from that of its 
predecessors of 1935 and 1936. Although some of the loopholes, dis- 
covered by experience or suggestion, have been plugged, and some novel 
features have been added, the law now in force does not in any way 
indicate that the intervening years have been used for careful and 
deliberate study which the complex problems involved would call for. 

The substantive provisions of the Act now in force may be 
briefly stated as follows: A Presidential proclamation that a state 
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of war exists between foreign States automatically puts an embargo 
on the export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to 
belligerents or to neutral States for transshipment to such bellig- 
erents. In case of civil war such embargo may be imposed if the 
President finds that export of arms may, on account of the extent 
of the civil war, threaten the peace of the United States. In either 
event the embargoed arms and ammunition must be enumerated 
by Presidential proclamation. The finding, by the President, of a 
“state of war” or civil war, also puts automatically an embargo on 
financial transactions with any belligerent government or its agents 
except that the President may, in his discretion, permit the con- 
tinuance of commercial credits and short-time obligations in normal 
peace-time commercial transactions. The Presidential proclamation 
also brings automatically into operation a prohibition against any 
American ship carrying arms, ammunition, or implements of war to 
belligerents or to any neutral State for transshipment to such bellig- 
erents; against American nationals traveling on belligerent vessels; 
and against the arming of American merchantmen going to a bellig- 
erent port. The Act further contains provisions designed to prevent 
the use of American ports by belligerents as bases of supply; and 
authorizes the President to regulate and restrict the use of our ports 
and territorial waters by submarines and armed merchantmen of 
foreign States. All these provisions, together with Section 5 of the 
Act relating to the continued operation of the National Munitions 
Control Board (already established under the first temporary 
Neutrality Act of 1935) are of a permanent character. Permanent 
also is Section 4, which, subject to certain reservations, exempts 
from the operation of the Act American republics at war with a 
non-American State,—a provision blatantly irreconcilable with the 
classic concept of neutrality involving impartiality as well as non- 
participation. 

On the other hand Section 2, which is the main novel feature of 
the Act, was enacted for two years only. Since this is the most essen- 
tial and controversial part of the whole legislation, it is fortunate 
that it took the form of a temporary measure pending, let us hope, 
further study as to its desirability. This section provides, first, that 
in addition to arms, ammunition, and implements of war, the Presi- 
dent may restrict the transport in American vessels of certain other 
articles or materials to belligerents or to neutral States for trans- 
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shipment to such belligerents; under limitations which the President 
is authorized to prescribe, transportation of such materials may, 
however, be permitted on or over inland waters or lands bordering 
the United States. The exercise of this authority is conditioned 
upon a Presidential finding that such measure is “necessary to pro- 
mote the security or preserve the peace of the United States or to 
protect the lives of citizens of the United States.” Section 2 further 
provides that when restrictions have been placed upon the export of 
articles other than arms and ammunition, shipment or transporta- 
tion of such articles or materials to belligerents, or to neutral States 
for transshipment to such belligerents, is unlawful until all right, 
title, and interest therein shall have been transferred to the foreign 
consignee. This is commonly known as the “cash and carry”’ plan. 
It would be perhaps more accurate to describe it as the policy of 
“transferred risk.” 

It is important to note at the outset that the primary objective 
of this legislation is essentially political, namely, to keep the United 
States out of war. Beside this primary and dominant purpose, there 
lurked in the minds of some people at least another objective which 
is also essentially political, namely, to induce other nations to refrain 
from going to war by rendering access to our material and financial 
resources difficult, if not impossible. On the other hand, the methods 
employed to achieve these political objectives are primarily eco- 
nomic: namely, prohibition and control of trade, the movement of 
capital and travel. This inconsistency between objectives and 
methods is the result of the confusion of thought which characterized 
the agitation for neutrality legislation. 

The sponsors of this legislation both within and outside of Con- 
gress seem to have confused the status of neutrality with the policy 
of remaining at peace; they confused cause with effect. It is not the 
decision to remain neutral which enables a nation to stay out of a 
war, but the decision to remain at peace which confers on that nation, 
in consequence of such a decision, the status of neutrality from which 
rights and duties recognized by international law flow. The presence 
of the Neutrality Act on our statute book by no means guarantees 
that the United States in the future will not be involved in a war. 
Congress still has power under our Constitution to declare war if 
it is so minded (or if sufficient popular pressure induces it to take such 
a step). Moreover, the President is always in a position to maneuver 
us into a war whatever legislation may have been enacted to keep 
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us out. It is doubtful whether abdication of Congressional power to 
declare war, as proposed by the Ludlow amendment, would con- 
stitute an effective safeguard against adventure; modern instrumen- 
talities of high pressure propaganda properly utilized could overcome 
and break down popular opposition to war with ease and rapidity, 
Finally, other nations may decide, if they are foolish enough, to make 
war on us despite our determination to stay at peace. The correctness 
of this reasoning seems to be supported by the fact that despite the 
Neutrality Act both the President and Congress deem necessary the 
appropriation of the staggering sum of one billion dollars for further 
strengthening our already mighty defense forces! 

Furthermore, the Act seems to be predicated upon the assumption 
that our entry into a war and the abandonment of our preferred 
neutrality status are the unavoidable consequences of trade with 
belligerents, and the resulting commercial and financial interests 
the protection of which will compel us, directly or indirectly, to take 
part in the fight. Now economic factors admittedly loom large in 
bringing about wars, yet economics alone will not always tip the 
balance between peace and war. Let us assume that the Neutrality 
Act succeeded in eliminating all the economic factors which pre- 
sumably caused our entry into the World War in 1917. Let us assume 
that we ceased to trade altogether with belligerents in a major 
European or Far-Eastern war; that no American ship sailed to a bel- 
ligerent port and that consequently none was damaged, captured, 
or lost; that not a cent was loaned to any of the belligerents; that all 
this has been accomplished without too great a strain on our domestic 
economic life. Suppose that a German or Italian air-force should raid 
and cause substantial damage to London or Paris; or a Japanese 
air-raid should wipe Shanghai off the map. The potentialities of aerial 
bombardment in a future war are as yet unknown since the use of 
this weapon in the Spanish civil war and in China cannot be regarded 
as conclusive. Neither can it be safely predicted to what extent, if at all, 
humanitarian consideration might prevent or restrain any of the 
potential belligerents from using this instrument of destruction. It 
is believed that there are some seven thousand Americans perma- 
nently residing in Paris; some five thousand in London; perhaps 
as many in Shanghai. If a number of our fellow citizens should fall 
victims to such an air-raid, and it is conceivable that they might, it is 
doubtful that American public opinion would calmly acquiesce in 
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such accidents of modern warfare. Surely the outrage felt in this 
country over the sinking of the U.S.S. Panay cannot be explained 
by economic or financial interests and it is quite unlikely that the 
effect of a repetition of such an incident on American public opinion 
could be measured solely in terms of trade statistics or of the amount 
of capital invested in the Far East. Neither is it possible to predict 
whether the impact on public feeling caused by such an event would 
be any less than if American lives were lost, let us say, by the sinking 
of a belligerent ship or an American vessel suspected of carrying 
contraband of war. 

This single illustration—which may be, of course, multiplied— 
suffices to show that conflicts which may adversely affect our deter- 
mination to keep out of war are not always nor necessarily brought 
about by economic interests. 

It is also well to point out that on close analysis, the Act does 
not solve a number of problems of an economic nature which caused 
friction and irritation with belligerents in the period of our neutrality 
during the World War. Thus, for instance, many of our difficulties 
arose out of our trade with European neutrals and not with bellig- 
erents. The Allied Powers contended—perhaps with some justifica- 
tion—that a considerable part of our exports to Holland, Switzerland, 
and the Scandinavian countries were, in reality, destined to the 
Central Powers. Invoking the doctrine of “continuous voyage” and 
“ultimate enemy destination” (i.e. that goods, even if ostensibly 
consigned to a neutral destination but in reality going to the enemy, 
may be captured on the way to such neutral destination on the 
ground that the whole voyage, from neutral consignor to ultimate 
enemy consignee, though interrupted by transshipment on neutral 
territory, is regarded as a single, unbroken transaction), they 
proceeded to capture and confiscate our shipments of foodstuffs, 
raw materials, and manufactured goods consigned to neutral coun- 
tries. In order to avoid disputes like those which followed the 
high-handed procedure of the Allies, we now assume, under the 
Neutrality Act, the burden of barring export of arms and ammunition 
(and possibly, other articles embargoed under Section 2 of the Act) 
not only to belligerents but also to neutrals, if there is reason to 
believe that such articles would then be transshipped from the 
neutral to a belligerent State. The immense difficulties which the 
agencies entrusted with the administration of this provision will 
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encounter in obtaining satisfactory evidence as to the real ultimate 
destination may be disregarded. The crux of the matter is whether 
prospective belligerents will accept without further inquiry evidence 
satisfactory to us that goods destined to a neutral country would not 
ultimately reach one or the other of the belligerents. Unless the 
belligerents are willing to accept as conclusive the findings of our 
authorities, and there is at least a reasonable doubt that they will, 
the whole confounding question arising from the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage will be laid on the doorstep of the neutral United 
States, with all its concommitant irritation and friction abundantly 
demonstrated in the period of 1914-17. 

Let us now turn from those aspects of the Act which obviously 
are inadequate to protect us against possible conflicts to those 
measures which are alleged to constitute effective safeguards of our 
peace and neutrality. The most important among these are obviously 
the prohibitions and restrictions imposed on trade with and credit 
to belligerents. The significance of these prohibitions and restrictions 
needs only to be tested with a view to a major war of some duration 
involving most, if not all, the great maritime Powers. That we can 
keep out of a local war of short duration between two or three Powers 
without any neutrality act is too obvious to need elaborate dis- 
cussion; our geographical situation and our comparative economic 
independence on the one hand and access to the markets of other 
neutral Powers on the other hand give a more than satisfactory an- 
swer to any question which may be raised in this respect. However, 
we should face facts frankly and admit that in the present state of 
the world the localization of a conflict between any two major 
Powers is hardly conceivable. Consequently, we are justified in 
focusing attention on the operation of this Act in anticipation of 
another world war. In this respect, far the most important problem 
arises in connection with Section 2 of the Act, empowering the 
President to restrict the export of articles other than arms and 
ammunitions and putting such trade on the “cash and carry”’ basis. 

No account need be taken in this connection of the embargo on 
a narrowly defined list of arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 
This prohibition would appear to be of little practical value so far 
as a safeguard of our neutrality is concerned. Trade in arms and 
ammunition has been, since time immemorial, a venture in which 
neutral subjects engage at their own risk. It is immaterial whether 
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the neutral State denies protection to its citizens who engage in such 
illicit trade or whether it precludes them in advance from so trading. 
The real problem in this connection around which disputes centered 
was not the unlawful character of the trade—this was never ques- 
tioned—but the definition of what consituted contraband of war, 
trade in which was admittedly unlawful. It was cotton, oil, lard, and 
i bacon—and not machine guns, artillery, or explosives—with respect 
‘ to which we complained of violations of our neutral rights. The 
j centuries-old controversy concerning the definition of contraband 
y of war has not been solved by the Neutrality Act. Furthermore, it 
| should be pointed out that in a future war the United States would 
not be depended upon as much for supplies of arms and ammunition 
as for raw materials necessary for their manufacture. The potential 
belligerents of an anticipated major conflict: Great Britain, Russia, 
Germany, France, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Japan, are 
all highly industrialized States with more or less adequate actual 
| or potential equipment for the manufacture of ordnance, although 
they do lack or are deficient in some of the necessary raw materials. 
The notice served by the United States on the rest of the world that 
it cannot get arms from us may conceivably stimulate the building 
of an arms industry in those smaller countries which did not have 
. one; in such unequipped countries it doubtless has improved the 
competitive position of other arms-manufacturing countries at the 
expense of the United States and thus induced the expansion of the 
already existing foreign arms industries both in order to increase 
their own independence and in order to supply the markets whence 
the United States have now voluntarily retired. Obviously no coun- 
try will buy arms from a source in peace-time which will be definitely 
and conclusively closed to it in time of war. Of course, it may also 
happen—and this has been argued with force—that some countries 
at least may attempt to stock up supplies in time of peace so as to 
be independent in time of war. In short, however ethical may be 
the position taken by the United States, it does not seem to practically 
strengthen our peace and neutrality. 

The picture is very different if we consider the possibility of em- 
bargoing articles other than arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war,—that is to say raw materials, manufactured goods and, possibly, 

| foodstuffs. Of course, Section 2 is not, on its face, an absolute embargo 
but it would operate as such in the case of a nation lacking adequate 
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cash resources in this country. The true importance of Section 2 of the 
1937 Neutrality Act does not lie in its effect on our position as a neutral, 
As already indicated, the legislative intent was not merely to keep the 
peace for ourselves but also to contribute to world peace by deterring 
other nations from going to war. The question must be asked whether 
the “cash and carry” policy is conducive to that end. An even more 
important problem in this respect is the repercussions which this 
policy may have on our peace-time economic life. Our new neutrality 
policy is in substance a virtual threat to many foreign countries in 
that in case of war they will be denied access to essential raw mate- 
rials which are under our control or to manufactured goods or 
foodstuffs which we habitually supplied to them to a greater or less 
extent. The consequences of such a policy could have been easily 
predicted. So far as raw materials are concerned, it doubtless has 
stimulated intensified search for synthetic substitutes. So far as farm 
and dairy products and manufactured goods are concerned, it doubt- 
less has intensified the drive for self-sufficiency and autarchy. 

For it is an unrealistic and fallacious assumption, made unfortu- 
nately by many people, that all foreign nations are war-crazy and 
whatever the United States does to make the conduct of a war more 
difficult is for the good not only of the United States but also of the 
world. Few, if any nations are bent to engage in war. It is an un- 
pleasant fact, but it must nevertheless be faced, that in the inter- 
national society no method for the settlement of conflict of interests 
between nations has been devised as yet which would be the 
political equivalent of war. So long as this equivalent is not found, 
war, however much it may be abhorred, cannot be outlawed by 
legislative fiat either international or national. Hence, responsible 
statesmen of every country will and must plan in advance, however 
reluctantly, for the possibility of war, which planning involves also 
the securing of supplies. Evidently, if a known source of supply is 
inaccessible or access is rendered extremely difficult, the search for 
new sources of supply becomes imperative. Whether such search 
takes the form of development of local resources or the establishment 
of new channels of trade which will remain open in time of emergency, 
the effect of the trade embargo threat contained in our Neutrality Act 
is to influence adversely our peace-time foreign trade in anticipation 
of an uncertain future warl 

In this respect the Neutrality Act of 1937 is diametrically opposed 
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to the trade-agreements policy. The confessed aim of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934—-since then partially realized by the patient 
and painstaking labor of our Department of State under Secretary 
Hull’s wise guidance—was to restore and, if possible, to expand our 
foreign market. This objective was predicated upon the assumption 
that our domestic prosperity is to some extent conditioned upon 
our foreign trade. Its further aim was to break the deadlock in 
international trade brought to a standstill by the increasing number 
of barriers erected since the war. Now a few timid steps have been 
successfully taken toward breaking down barriers which caused the 
disastrous decline of our annual export trade from the figure of over 
four billion dollars in 1926 and 1927, and from its peak exceeding 
five billion dollars in 1928 and 1929, to $1,576,151,000 in 1932. Our 
exports rose in 1934 to $2,100,735,000 (as against $1,647,220,000 
in 1933), in 1935 to $2,243,081,000, and reached $2,453,000,000 in 1936. 
It is against this well-considered and successful policy of trade expan- 
sion that the Neutrality Act now warns the world that the commodities 
which we offer to sell will not be available should war break out or, at 
best, will be available if you come, pay cash for it, and carry it away. 
The effectiveness of this warning which already in peace-time stimu- 
lates a search for other sources of supply becomes evident if we consider 
some of the articles which the outside world habitually buys from 
us. Some of the more important items on our export list are cotton, 
crude and refined oil, tobacco, copper, lard, rice, machinery, and 
motor cars. From these, cotton, oil, and copper are of course essential 
raw materials in war-time which are prima facie subject to embargo. 
Equally important in modern mechanized warfare are motor vehicles 
and these, together with machinery, may conceivably be embargoed. 
Let us see the stakes involved in the export of these articles which, 
because of this embargo threat, may be less sought after by our 
customers. 

Our exports of raw cotton in the years 1932-35 amounted to roughly 
345 million, 398 million, 373 million, and 391 million dollars, respec- 
tively. The figures for the export of crude and refined oil (exclusive 
of lumber fuel) during these years were roughly 195 million, 183 
million, 210 million, and 230 million dollars. Our copper export more 
than doubled from 19 million dollars in 1932 to 45 million dollars 
in 1934. In 1932, our export motor cars (inclusive of spare and repair 
parts) amounted to 76 million dollars; in 1933 to 91 million; in 1934, 
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190 million, and in 1935, 227 million. Our exports of industrial, agri- 
cultural, and electrical machinery rose from 132 million in 1932 and 
1933 to 218 million in 1934 and 265 million in 1935. 

These figures, however, do not represent in themselves our stake 
in foreign trade, It is often argued in support of economic nationalism 
that our foreign trade is but an insignificant part of our domestic 
trade and, therefore, we may easily dispense with it altogether. It is 
true that our foreign trade is only about 12 to 13 per cent of our 
domestic trade. But the argument is fallacious and unscientific for 
the importance of foreign trade cannot be estimated by the simple 
method of global proportion. At least two additional factors must 
be considered in order to get a somewhat accurate weighted average. 
First, account must be taken of the fact that foreign export trade is 
carried on with surplus products,—that is to say of products which 
domestic consumption cannot absorb. In case of a country of ex- 
ceptionally high productive capacity, like the United States, the 
necessity of selling such surpluses abroad is proportionately greater, 
since otherwise the domestic markets get rapidly overstocked with 
a resulting price-decline, increasing unemployment, and all other 
attributes of economic depression. Second, it must be considered 
that while the global proportion of export to domestic trade may be 
negligible, single items on our export trade may represent such an 
important part of the total domestic production and employment 
or livelihood dependent thereon, that the consequences of the dis- 
appearance of foreign markets are far more disastrous for the 
economic life of the nation than the percentage of the value or volume 
of that item in the export statistics would indicate. This is notably 
the case, to give a single illustration, with cotton, half of the domestic 
production of which is exported. It is not difficult to predict that any 
substantial lessening of export would adversely affect our cotton- 
growing States whose livelihood to such a large extent depends on 
this single commodity. It is not difficult to appreciate that such 
adverse effect would be wholly out of proportion of cotton growing 
to the global volume or value of our domestic trade in staple products. 
Since cotton is an essential raw material for many peaceful com- 
modities even in war-time, it is obvious that the embargo threat will 
of necessity result in gradual withdrawal of foreign purchasers and 
the encouragement of cotton growing in other parts of the world. In 
this instance these consequences will be hastened by the nature of 








our cotton, different from that grown in other cotton producing 
regions and requiring a different processing machinery. The con- 
sumers who used primarily American cotton, will of course seek to 
find sources of supply which will not be denied to them in time of 
emergency and the processing and manufacture of which they will 
learn comfortably in time of peace. Although the crop control under 
the AAA [Agricultural Adjustment Act] doubtless contributed to the 
stimulation of cotton growing in other producing countries—as, for 
instance, Egypt—and is asserted to have been partly instrumental 
in the introduction of cotton growing in Brazil, further contraction 
of foreign markets for American cotton in consequence of the em- 
bargo threat may be reasonably anticipated. 

Space does not permit further analysis of our export list, item by 
item; enough has been said to indicate the possible and likely adverse 
consequences of the embargo threat and the obvious contradiction 
between our policy under the Trade Agreements Act on the one 
hand and Section 2 of the Neutrality Act of 1937 on the other hand. 

There is a glaring inconsistency between another provision of this 
Act and the policy pursued by the Government with respect to our 
merchant marine. The prohibition against American vessels carrying 
embargoed goods not only to belligerents but also to neutrals unless 
there is satisfactory evidence to negative transshipment to bellig- 
erents, in case of a major war and assuming conscientious enforce- 
ment of the act, will virtually tie up our whole merchant fleet, unless 
the possibility of establishing compensating lines is carefully explored 
and planned in advance. Ever since the war, the Government has 
sought to encourage the building and maintenance of our merchant 
marine. In enacting the Merchant Marine Acts of 1920 and 1928, 
Congress expressly stated that the existence of an adequate merchant 
marine is considered essential both for our foreign trade and from 
the point of view of national defense. To encourage the construction 
and operation of up-to-date merchant vessels, a revolving Construc- 
tion Loan Fund of $125,000,000 was created, and subsidies in the 
form of government mail-contracts were given (the terms of these 
contracts were materially improved under the 1928 Act). To be sure, 
the United States has paid far less attention and has given less 
efficient assistance to her merchant marine, than foreign govern- 
ments have given to theirs. In the intense competition prevailing 
in the shipping industry, therefore, the American merchant marine 
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has been considerably handicapped. Nevertheless, the Government 
did what it believed it could afford, or considered sufficient to do in 
the direction of encouragement and assistance. It is questionable 
whether the comparatively meager encouragement thus offered will 
overbalance the threat of a virtual tie-up of American shipping in 
war-time plus the likelihood of intensified foreign competition even 
in peace-time offered by increased ship building by other maritime 
nations, which building will be stimulated both by the “cash and 
carry plan’’ and by the knowledge that American tonnage will be 
withdrawn from the high seas in case of war. This consideration gains 
added weight in view of the tremendous loss of prestige, and con- 
fidence suffered by the American shipping industry caused by labor 
troubles during the last three years in consequence of which in- 
estimable losses have been inflicted on passenger and freight carriage. 
This has further advanced the already advantageous competitive 
position of foreign—British, French, German, Italian, and Japanese 
—shipping concerns and, incidentally, materially contributes to the 
accumulation of credits for the benefit of these nations in the United 
States, earned by services, which credits, in turn, may conceivably 
defeat the effectiveness of the “cash and carry”’ plan as a brake 
against a war-time boom. 

These problems picked at random rather than by design, are 
illustrative of the lack of reflection and the absence of planning 
characteristic of the whole Neutrality Act. However good the 
intentions, however lofty the aims of its proponents were, its possible 
consequences and implications either for our foreign relations and 
domestic life or for the rest of the world certainly have not been 
explored, In the face of increasing threats to the peace of the world 
we are now prepared to sail with the untried canvas of this new Act 
through the uncharted seas of our new neutrality policy. The naiveté 
with which the whole problem of keeping out of war—this primary 
and dominant objective of all the clamor for “neutrality” legislation 
—has been handled is indeed amazing. This naiveté is the conse- 
quence of the widely-held illusion that the maintenance of peace is a 
simple, natural, matter-of-course problem which can be solved 
without planning and effort while war and national defense ad- 
mittedly require constant vigilance by experts and the maintenance 
of an efficient machinery. To protect our shores in case of war we 
maintain, and justly so, a navy and an army directed by a general 
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staff whose sole occupation is to consider in advance with the utmost 
care every conceivable contingency which may arise and to plan 
in advance what should be done if any of these contingencies arise. 
There are no possibilities of surprise; there are no unknown factors 
which may vitiate or endanger the plans carefully laid by highly 
qualified experts. But the problems of maintaining peace are not 
subjected to expert studies; measures are enacted by the legislator 
without much thought given to the question whether these measures 
will be at all effective in accomplishing the desired objective and, if 
so, what the cost of such accomplishment may be. An unwieldy 
legislative body like Congress cannot of course be expected to possess 
in aggregate the time, patience, acumen, and expert knowledge 
necessary to evaluate, let us say, the consequences of a trade embargo 
on our domestic economy; neither could it examine and devise ways 
and means whereby the intensity of adverse effect of such a measure 
may conceivably be lessened—for instance, by exploring in advance 
the possibility of increased inter-neutral trade, by analyzing the 
potentialities of belligerent withdrawal from peace-time trade in 
neutral markets and of the consequent diversion of our foreign trade 
to such markets. Such explorations and planning would have to be 
undertaken by a peace agency corresponding to the general staffs 
of the Army and Navy. Of course, we have such an agency in the 
Department of State which is in substance primarily a general staff 
for the maintenance of peace. But the treatment accorded by Con- 
gress to this important agency entrusted with the formidable task 
of keeping the United States out of war compares very unfavorably 
with the consideration given to those agencies whose duty is to 
protect us in case we should be compelled to fight. A few figures 
will illustrate the point. The appropriations for national defense 
made upon the recommendations of the Navy and Army Depart- 
ments were in recent years the following (in round figures): 


Navy Army Total 
1934  $274,000,000 $205,000,000 $479,000,000 
1935 321,000,000 212,000,000 533,000,000 
1936 391,000,000 373,000,000 764,000,000 
1937 510,000,000 378,000,000 888,000,000 
1938 587,000,000 393,000,000 980,000,000 (estimate) 


These figures (taken from Supporting Schedule No. 2 of the Budgets) 
do not include veterans’ pensions and benefits and appropriations 
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for the Panama Canal and the non-military activities of the War 
Department. 

What have we given to the Department of State during these 
years to enable it to perform its onerous duties? We appropriated 
the stupendous sums of (figures taken from Supporting Schedule 
of Civil Departments and Agencies of the Budgets): 


1934 $11,000,000 
1935 16,000,000 
1936 16,000,000 
1937 18,000,000 
1938 17,000,000 (estimate) 


When recently the billion-dollar budget for the Army and Navy 
was voted without much discussion by Congress, the already modest 
appropriation for the Department of State was mercilessly cut by 
two million dollars! 

These figures speak for themselves. They explain without further 
comment why the Neutrality Act of 1937 as well as its predecessors 
is a conglomeration of ill-advised, ill-considered, and unplanned 
measures either of no consequence for the safeguarding of our peace 
or wholly uncharted as to its possible effects. The worst aspect of 
the whole legislation is the implied or explicit assurance with which 
this hodgepodge legislation has been urged upon the American 
people, namely, that we have done now all that is needed to keep 
the United States out of war forever. Competent observers doubt 
that recent events on the international scene and our consequent 
entry in the world’s maddest armament race have done much to 
shake the illusion of security and the belief of wide sections of the 
people that we now may comfortably settle back and watch other 
nations make fools of themselves. We shall complacently spend 
staggering sums to have in the coming war a navy second to none 
and retain this Neutrality Act as an instrument to keep us out of 
the same war. Parva cum sapientia regitur mundus! 
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IF WAR COMES, WHAT WILL AMERICA’S POLICY BE? 


By GEORGE S. MONTGOMERY, JR. 
Member of Firm of Coudert Brothers, Attorneys, New York 


A CLASSIFICATION OF ALTERNATIVES 


The fact that some students of international affairs feel that the 
United States Government has no foreign war policy at such a time 
as this may afford some evidence that we continue to live in a 
democracy, but otherwise cannot be regarded with much satisfac- 
tion. In official Washington and in public opinion in general widely 
varying views are held and pronounced with such resultant confusion 
as to discourage hopes for approximate unanimity on any consistent 
program. 

With the thought of furnishing some means for distinguishing a 
few of the many tones and overtones among the discords that baffle 
one’s ears, I have attempted a general classification of the different 
points of view, hoping that a complete picture of the possible alterna- 
tives may be of some assistance to others, as it has been to me, in 
appraising the merits of the various schools of thought. 

I have used the phrases “domestic vital interests’ and “foreign 
vital interests’’ to indicate, respectively, those primary national 
interests pertaining directly to our territorial position on the con- 
tinent of North America, and similar interests not directly so per- 
taining. If the body of the American octopus is regarded as sprawled 
over the North American continent with its tentacles extending over 
the face of the globe, its body will correspond to the domestic vital 
interests and the tentacles to the foreign. 

In making my classification I have not included two extreme points 
of view. On the one hand I have discarded those who advocate an 
attitude of complete resignation and inaction in the face of forceful 
aggression affecting even our domestic vital interests. I cannot 
seriously believe that even if 99 per cent of our population solemnly 
signed Aldous Huxley pledges never to go to war for any purpose, 
self defense included, their declared submission could survive up to 
the point where the first foreign bombs started demolishing our 
coast cities. 

On the other hand, the group which would have us go to war 
for conquest, to extend our vital interests, without provocation from 
abroad, seems also to merit no recognition at this time. 
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Perhaps either or both of these extreme views may alternately 
prevail in future years (it is only forty years since our Spanish 
adventure) but they each seem too remote for our present decade 
to bother about. 

In between these two extremes I have listed five categories: 
Enforced Isolation; Submissive Neutrality; Aggressive Neutrality; 
Singlehanded Intervention; Pledged Cooperative Intervention. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ALTERNATIVES 


I The Enforced Isolationist believes that upon the outbreak of 
hostilities abroad all of our foreign vital interests which if continued 
would seriously endanger our neutrality should be suspended imme- 
diately, irrespective of whether international law or custom would 
require such suspension and irrespective of the effect of such suspen- 
sion on either of the belligereits. 

The American octopus is to withdraw hastily all of his tentacles 
from the danger zone, before any slashing occurs which might stir 
the great body into action. 

II The Submissive Neutral believes that upon the outbreak of 
hostilities abroad our foreign vital interests should be adjusted 
immediately in accordance with the requirements of international 
law, the suspension of activities to proceed no further than required 
by such principles, and to be effected with scrupulous impartiality 
to each belligerent. The foreign vital interests which continue to be 
pursued will be protected by every peaceful means,—that is, by 
official protests and claims for restitution or compensation, but not 
by armed force. 

The American octopus is to withdraw from the danger zone only 
such of his tentacles as the international custom of the octopi re- 
quires, and the remaining tentacles are to be anesthetized so that 
no shocks will stir the great body into action. 

III The Aggressive Neutral believes that upon the outbreak 
of hostilities abroad our foreign vital interests should be adjusted 
immediately in accordance with the requirements of international 
law, the suspension of activities to proceed no further than required 
by such principles, and to be effected with scrupulous impartiality 
to each belligerent. The foreign vital interests which continue to be 
pursued will be protected by every means, peaceful and forceful, 
if necessary. 
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The American octopus is to withdraw from the danger zone only 
such of his tentacles as the international custom of the octopi re- 
quires, and the remaining tentacles are to be guarded and protected 
against attack even if the great body must stir itself into action. 

IV The Singlehanded Interventionist believes that upon the 
outbreak of hostilities abroad, we should determine who is the 
aggressor and who is the victim, and should favor and assist the 
victim by peaceful means, and perhaps also by forceful means, 
irrespective of whether our vital interests, domestic or foreign, 
are directly affected. 

The American octopus becomes concerned with something other 
than the direct slashing of his own tentacles and goes to the assistance 
of those whom he regards as his friends. 

V The Pledged Cooperative Interventionist believes that prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities anywhere we should enter into agree- 
ments with other nations, similary minded, committing ourselves 
to favor and assist victims against aggressors in future conflicts, by 
peaceful means, and perhaps also by forceful means, irrespective of 
whether our vital interests, domestic or foreign, are directly affected. 

The American octopus, continuing to be concerned with some- 
thing other than the fate of his own tentacles, pledges himself in 
advance to come to the assistance of his friends in case they are 
attacked by aggressor octopi. 


HIGHER CLASSIFICATION 


The following table shows how all the different*schools of thought 
fall into two different categories of philosophy. 
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I—Enforced Isolation 


Mr. Charles Warren gives us a comprehensive view of the aims 
and methods of this school and of the results of legislative efforts 
to achieve its objects.! He has advocated the following: 


Upon the outbreak of war the American Government shall: 


1. Take over all radio stations and “forbid the use of radio 
instruments by any ships in our ports or waters.” 

2. Forbid the sale of arms to belligerents. 

3. Forbid shipment of arms in American vessels to belligerents. 

4. Forbid American citizens to travel on any ship, belligerent 
or domestic carrying arms. 

5. Forbid the entry of belligerent merchantmen armed in 
any manner and forbid American citizens to travel on any such 
vessels. 

6. Close our ports to the entry of any foreign vessel using the 
American flag for purposes of deception. 

7. Be in position to prevent the entry of any prize ship into 
our ports. 

8. Close our ports to belligerent submarines. 

9. Forbid belligerent aircraft to land or fly over our territory. 

10. Force belligerent merchantmen to leave our ports 
promptly upon the outbreak of the war or be interned. 

11. Forbid (a) use of our ports as bases of supply of food and 
coal for belligerent warships; (b) use of our ports by any vessels 
which have violated neutrality laws or statutes; and (c) any 
vessel whose owner has violated laws to clear from our ports. 

12. Treat vessels chartered or commandeered by a belligerent 
government as supply ships and intern them. 

13. Forbid loans by private citizens to belligerent govern- 
ments. 

14. Forbid recruiting and collecting of reservists on our soil 
by any belligerent. 

15. Forbid American citizens to enlist in belligerent armies. 


In the three years following Mr. Warren’s first comprehensive 
article (Foreign Affairs, April, 1934) there were three so-called 
Neutrality Laws enacted by Congress. The first, effective from 
August 31, 1935, to February 29, 1936, and the second effective 


national Conciliation, No. 301, June, 1934; ‘Contraband and Neu ings 
of Academy of Political Science, 1934; ‘* Prepare for Neutrality,” Yale Review, March, 1935; 
“Congress and Neutrality,"" Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation Lectures, 1936, 
Chicago University Press. See also the following: Carol Binder, Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 1987; George Soule, Annals op. cit., 1937; Charles 
A. Beard, Carrie Chapman Catt, Harry W. Colmery, William A. White, id Garrison 


1See Mr. Warren’s ‘Troubles of a Neutral" in Foreign Ars. 3 — 1934, or Inter- 
t e,”” i 


Villard, Frank Gannett, Forum, February, 1937; Henry A. Wallace, Forum, March, 1937. 
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from February 29, 1936, to May 1, 1937, contained (1) mandatory 
prohibition against the export of arms, and the carrying of arms by 
American vessels, to belligerents, embracing the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage; (2) a licensing and registration system for manu- 
facturers, exporters, and importers of arms, and (3) provisions 
giving the President the discretionary power to close American 
ports to belligerent submarines and to belligerent warships seeking 
crews or cargoes, and to require American citizens to travel at their 
own risk on belligerent vessels. The second Neutrality Law differed 
from the first (a) in excluding an American republic engaged in war 
against a non-American State and (b) in imposing an embargo on 
sales of securities and granting of certain loans and credits to a 
belligerent. 

The third Neutrality Law of May 1, 1937, which is now in effect 
for an indefinite period may be summarized as follows: 

Whenever the President shall find either (a) that there exists a 
state of war between or among, two or more foreign States, or (b) that 
a state of civil war exists in a foreign State of a nature to render 
the continued export of arms to such State dangerous to the peace 
of the United States, the President shall proclaim such fact. 

Thereafter the following mandatory provisions become effective: 
(a) It shall be unlawful to export arms, directly or indirectly, to any 
such belligerent State or State engaged in civil strife, or to any other 
State which may have become involved in such war. (b) It shall be 
unlawful to sell securities of or to extend certain loans or credits to 
such belligerents or States engaged in civil strife. (c) It shall be 
unlawful for American vessels to carry arms to any such belligerents 
or States engaged in civil strife. (d) No American shall travel on 
belligerent vessels except in accordance with rules prescribed by 
the President. (e) It shall be unlawful for any American vessel trad- 
ing with a belligerent or a State engaged in civil strife to be armed. 

The following discretionary provisions are contained in the law. 
(a) In case the President shall find that the placing of restrictions 
on the shipment of certain articles or materials in addition to arms 
is necessary to promote security or preserve peace or to protect the 
lives of American citizens, he shall so proclaim and no American 
vessel shall thereafter carry any such articles or materials, directly 
or indirectly, to any belligerent or State engaged in civil strife. 
(b) In case the President shall find that the placing of restrictions 
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on the export of articles or materials from the United States to 
belligerent States or States engaged in civil strife is necessary to 
promote security or preserve peace or to protect the lives or com- 
merce of American citizens, he shall so proclaim and no articles or 
materials shall be exported to a belligerent or a State engaged in 
civil strife until all right, title, and interest therein shall have been 
transferred to some non-American interest. (c) In case the President 
shall have cause to believe but not evidence to establish that any 
vessel, foreign or domestic, is about to carry from an American port 
to a belligerent war vessel, any men or supplies he may demand bond 
of the shipowner. (d) In case the President shall find that any vessel, 
foreign or domestic, has previously delivered supplies to a belligerent 
warship from an American port he may prohibit the departure of 
such vessel for the duration of the war. (e) Whenever, during any 
war in which the United States is neutral, the President shall find 
that special restrictions placed on the use of American ports and 
territorial waters by submarines or armed merchant vessels of a 
foreign State will serve to maintain peace, promote the security, 
or to protect the commercial interests of the United States and its 
citizens and shall make a proclamation thereof, the President may 
restrict or regulate the entry of such vessels. 

The provisions of the law do not apply to an American republic 
engaged in war against a non-American State provided the American 
republic is not cooperating with a non-American State in such war. 

The registration and licensing provisions for manufacturers, 
exporters, and importers of arms are continued in the law. 

An examination of Warren’s latest article, ‘‘Congress and Neu- 
trality,’"’ Chicago University Press, Norman Wait Harris Memorial 
Foundation Lectures, 1936, and of the Congressional proceedings and 
reports dealing with the neutrality legislation afford a very good 
picture of the story of the conflicting forces which prevented the 
complete realization of the objectives of the isolationists. 


II—Submissive Neutrality 

A volume which appeared in early 1937 entitled Neutrality for the 
United States, by Professor Edwin Borchard, assisted by W. P. Lage, 
highly recommended by such authorities as Charles A. Beard to 
those who desire to understand what neutrality really is, affords 
the best exposition of this school. 
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The principles of international law defining rights and duties of 
belligerents and neutrals are definite and vital, having come into 
existence through four centuries of development involving a constant 
series of demands and concessions among the major World Powers, 
in peace and war. The duty of a neutral is to hold the scales even for 
all belligerents. We have no cause to fight other people’s wars and 
it is our traditional r6le scrupulously to perform the exact duties of 
a neutral. This policy can keep us out of war provided that we keep 
cool and exercise good common sense with respect to any violations 
of our neutral rights. It is apparent that no interference with our 
foreign vital interests can possibly be serious enough to justify the 
enormous sacrifice of war. 

Our involvement in the war of 1812 and the World War is not 
contradictory of this logic. We fought in 1812 because a war spirit 
of aggression moved us, not to defend our neutral rights. We became 
involved in the World War because our administration committed 
us to an untenable position at the outset through a misapprehension 
of a well-defined principle of international law. Our early insistence 
that American citizens on armed belligerent merchantmen be im- 
mune from surprise submarine attack exceeded our rights as neutrals, 
From this position retreat became impossible through the progress 
of events coupled with an unneutral attitude, and war was the 
inevitable result. 

Our final and ultimate mistake in 1914-17, however, was in our 
undue concern with the loss of American lives and property. The 
Scandinavian neutrals lost much more than we did but were sensible 
enough to keep out of war. As Professor Borchard states:* 

It is thus apparent that the northern neutrals of Europe 
suffered much more than the United States from belligerent 
excesses, but wisely realized that war did not afford a remedy. 
Early in the war, when a common stand of the neutrals might 
have been helpful in preventing excesses, the United States de- 
clined its cooperation. The northern neutrals were imposed 
upon by both belligerents; so was the United States. The dis- 
tinction between loss of life and loss of property, invoked to 
justify war with Germany, did not seem to many a sufficient 
cause for war. Liberals and moralists were then enlisted by the 
argument—based mainly on imagination, it must be conceded— 
that this was a fight for a new world, of the forces of light against 
the forces of darkness. 

2 Neutrality for the United States, Yale University Press, 1937, p. 235. 
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As the statement indicates, it is essential also in order to keep out 
of war, to maintain a sense of proportion and values in the light, 
not only of direct loss of life and property, but also of propaganda 
of moralists who prate of right and wrong, non-existent in inter- 
national affairs, or of aggression and victimization, indistinguishable 
for the practical purposes of formulating a national policy. It was 
this type of sham morality that prevented a common sense solution 
of the Ethiopian affair and seriously threatened the peace of all 
Europe, as Professor Borchard explains? 


Finally on December 12 the celebrated Hoare-Laval agree- 
ment was concluded, which would have saved everyone’s lace: 
but the “‘peace’’ advocates of England would not accept so 
sensible a solution. Like other moralists, they demanded 
righteousness in all its perfection. 


III—Aggressive Neutrality 


This is the traditional policy of our country and its exponents 
include the most illustrious of names from the days of John Adams 
and George Washington to our own generation. Today, Professor 
John Bassett Moore‘ would perhaps be regarded as the most prom- 
inent and consistent advocate of this type of neutrality, unadul- 
terated. Firmly convinced that the rules of international law are 
real and hardy, and not merely matters of policy, he has for years 
strenuously advocated rigid adherence to the tradition which is 
associated ‘‘ with so many of our glorious memories.” 


IV—Singlehanded Intervention 


In Chicago in 1917, Luigi Carnovale announced a plan which he 
later labeled as follows: ‘‘How America can easily and quickly 
prevent wars forever without the necessity of a league of nations, of 
a world court, of treaties of alliance, of entanglements of any sort— 
without the necessity of insisting on the Monroe Doctrine and even 


3 Neutrality for the United States, supra, p. 322. 

‘Professor Moore’s most important relevant works are the following: ‘‘A Hundred 
Years of American Diplomacy,” paper read at Sarato; a Ne August 30, 1900; “The 
Hague Conventions,”” Columbia Cosy Qoaaee, Quarterly, a. Aa I, S08 ; ‘International 
Situation and Future Trade Relations,” roceedin S, see 
New York; Principles of American Diplomacy, ay a Coes New Yor er 
International Law and Some Current Uusions, The M Company, New Y 
1924; ‘‘Candor and Commonsense,”’ address before Association of the Bar of New York 

ity, December 4.1930; **Letter to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the ae of 


Representatives, —_ 27, St. 108% oe s before the Committee on H. J. Res. 9 \ 
14-17; “An Appeal ores, ‘airs, July, 1933; seeing Neutrality Prejes S, 
their False Connpelens ar M: advdendienn New York, 1936. 
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without the necessity of eliminating the causes of war,” Chicago, 
1925. Pursuant to this plan, whenever a dispute arose among foreign 
nations the United States ‘must immediately and officially sympa- 
thize with the weaker nation which is in the right, and at the same 
time stigmatize the stronger nation which is in the wrong.’’ When- 
ever war broke out among foreign nations the United States “ must 
immediately intervene in the war in defense of the weaker nation 
which is in the right, and intervene with such economic and armed 
forces of land, sea, air, as instantly to defeat and annihilate the 
stronger insolent nation which is in the wrong and has provoked 
the war.”’ 

The weaker nation could never be in the wrong but should the 
impossible happen we would assist the stronger nation, being in the 
right, and it would be a short struggle. As to the difficulty of picking 
the right and wrong sides, the Government might fail but the people 
never, for ‘‘ Vox Populi, Vox Dei.” 

The plan was to be made effective by a constitutional amendment 
and while there were to be no foreign entanglements it was hoped 
that other nations would follow our lead individually so that the 
prospect of all peace-loving nations of the world aligned against crime 
would deter the aggressor nations from resorting to war. 

Carnovale may be termed without exaggeration a 100 per cent 
singlehanded interventionist—a rarity indeed. And before smiling 
too broadly at what you may regard as extreme naiveté, I suggest 
that you read once more a speech made twenty years later in the same 
City of Chicago by the President of the United States. On October 
5, 1937, President Roosevelt said ‘‘The peace-loving nations must 
make a concerted effort in opposition to those violations of treaties 
and those ignorings of humane instincts which today are creating 
a state of international anarchy and instability from which there is 
no escape through mere isolation or neutrality.” 

The Chicago speech has definitely indicated Roosevelt as an 
interventionist, and, it may be thought, closer to pledged cooperation 
than singlehanded action. However, other statements of his show 
that he does not advocate commitments. For instance, in criticizing 
the first Neutrality Law of August 31, 1935, because it afforded no 
flexibility of application of the arms embargo he stated that “the 
policy of the Government is definitely committed to the maintenance 
of peace and the avoidance of any entanglements which would lead 
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us into conflict. At the same time it is the policy of the Government 
by every peaceful means and without entanglement to cooperate with 
other similarly minded governments to promote: peace.”§ (My 
italics.) 

There are many authorities sutatatee labeled singlehanded inter- 
ventionists who, through aversion or resignation to superior opposi- 
tion, do not advocate full-fledged international cooperation by 
commitment, but nevertheless desire the United States to take no 
action which would interfere with cooperative efforts of other nations. 
These individuals advocate discretionary embargo laws with possi- 
bility of discrimination against aggressors. The Borah Resolution 
of 1933,° which failed of final adoption, embodies to some extent the 
legislative ends of this group. 

It is a matter of considerable difficulty definitely to catalog many 
authorities in the singlehanded interventionist group. However, 
several are to a degree illustrative of the general school.” 


V—Pledged Cooperative Intervention 


During the past twenty years the subject of international coopera- 
tion for the United States has been so much discussed pro and con 
as to have become better understood by the public in general than 
most of the other possible foreign policies. Here too we find eminent 
names among the proponents of joint commitments between nations 
for ends other than selfish. 

The extent of the intervention recommended covers a wide field. 
The Pact of Paris is at one extreme, constituting by its terms merely 
a declaration of policy not to resort to war, with no obligation to 
take any action whatsoever in the event that other nations fail to 
abide by their declarations. Efforts have been made, however, to 
place a construction on this pact which would require us to regard 
breaches by others as a wrong to us, to be followed by at least con- 

5 ment of State Press cane Vol. XIII, No. 309, Au: I, 1935. 

*S. J. Res. 229, 72d Cong.. d Sess. Congressi: Record, LXKVE p. 

7 See ‘Phillips Bradle ‘an We Stay Out of Warf W. W. Norton % Com y, Inc., 
New York, 1936. Allen W. Dulles wg eo H. F. Armstrong: Can We Be Neutral? r and 
Brothers, New York, 1936. Philip C. : American Neutrality and Internati: Police, 
World Peace Foundation pamphlet, 1, No. 3, Boston, 1928; International Security, 
the American Role in Collective Action 7. Peace, Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., New 
York, 1935; and Neutrality, its History, Economics and Law, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 235; Bh ag ht: Causes of War and Conditions of Peace, Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, ork, 1935; and “‘United States and ‘Neutrality, " Public 


Policy Pamphiets, sain: 1935. No. 17, pp. 1-29. Stanley K. Hornbeck: Annals of 
n —— stical and Social Science, 1937. Charles E, Martin, Forum, Febru- 


ary, 1937. o Hicnion | Forum, March, 1937. 
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sultation with the conforming Powers. On this construction the Pact 
of Paris would be equivalent to a consultative pact—which should 
be regarded as constituting a pledge of intervention, even though 
the only expected result should be an official pronouncement of moral 
disapprobation of the actions of one of the belligerents. Such moral 
pronouncement is not a part of neutrality. 

At the other extreme are the advocates of membership in the 
League of Nations without reservations, and in between the extremes 
can be found almost any conceivable degree of commitment. Out- 
standing names of this general school are the following: William 
Howard Taft; Woodrow Wilson; Newton D. Baker. There are 
many other exponents of this point of view.® 


GAPS AND OVERLAPS 


The Isolationist concedes that he cannot completely terminate 
all pursuit of foreign vital interests coincident with the outbreak 
of war, and consequently he must adopt some policy with respect 
to the continuing activities. Will he be a submissive or an aggressive 
neutral? He can be either consistently, for while his abandonment 
of vital interests may indicate an approach to the common sense 
detachment of the submissive neutral, his insistence upon the aban- 
donment being effective, quickly and automatically, may indicate 
his apprehension of the necessity of aggressive defense of all con- 
tinuing activities. These remarks are applicable as well to the 
isolationist who advocates “trade and travel at your own risk.” 

There are Isolationists who are at the same time Submissive 


aeiaenae R. Castle: ‘Dangers of Local Neutrality Legislation,” Annals of American 
of Political and Social Science, 1937. Prete R. Coudert: “‘Is Neutrality a Safe 
Policy” mene America?” Proceedings of A iene of Political Science, 1934; ‘“‘Can Present 
ation Guarantee Future Neutrality?"’ International Conciliation, February, 1937, 
Chace G. Fenwick: “Neutrality and International Organization,’’ American J 
International Law, fowl. 1934; ‘Neutrality and International Responsibility,” An 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1937. Hamilton Holt: Forum, 
March, 1937. Manley O. 1 udson: Current International Cooperation, Calcutta University, 
1927; ‘* The Post-War Develo ment of International aa a and Some Contributions by the 
United States of America,”’ International Conciliation, . 1934; By Pacific Means; the 
Implementation of Article Two of the Pact of Paris, Yale lean ress, 1935- H. M. 
len: Forum, March, 1037. David Hunter Miller: The — of the Covenant, G. P 
Putnam's Sons, New York, London, 1928. George Sells: Forum, April, 1937. Charles 
mour: The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 19 


28. James T. Shotwell: On the Rim of the Abyss, The Macmillan Company, New York, Fe 


Eugene Staley: Forum, March, 1937. Henry Wickham Steed: Vital eace—A Stud 
Risks, Constable & Co. Ltd., London, 1936. H.L. Stimson: “Pact of Paris,’ Foreign Affairs 
Special Supplement), 1932; Democracy and Nationalism in Europe, Princeton University 

ress, Princeton, N. J., 1934; ‘‘ Neutrality and War Prevention,” International Concilia- 
tion, No. 312, September, 1935; The Far Eastern Crisis, Harper and Brothers, 1 here, 2900 Letter 
to The New York Times, October 4 1937 (appeared also in International Conciliation, 
No. 334, November, 1937). Ray Lyman Wilbur: Forum, March, 1937. 
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Neutrals with respect to foreign vital interests and also Pledged 
Cooperative Interventionists. This peculiar combination exists 
among two classes. The first does not believe in war for any cause, 
regards what we have called foreign vital interests (or perhaps all 
vital interests) as the interests solely of a special, not over merito- 
rious, class and regards peaceful intervention in the affairs of other 
nations as potentially beneficial and not particularly costly. 

The second class likewise regards our vital interests as not worth 
fighting for, but is prepared to intervene internationally by force if 
necessary, to protect its own ideological aims from threatened 
attack by nations with conflicting ideologies. 

Similar to, but not of, the first class, is the Submissive Neutral 
who would have had us join a concert of neutrals during the World 
War. 

To distinguish between the Submissive and the Aggressive Neutral 
is often difficult. The reason is the tendency to avoid any statement 
as to when we should fight. When we are admonished to arrive at an 
objective “through every peaceful means’’ which is a manner of 
speech very popular in discussions involving war topics, are we to 
understand that we are to abandon the objective if peaceful means 
fail—or that at that point we are to commence fighting? 

A similar difficulty exists in distinguishing the Singlehanded 
Interventionist from the Pledged Cooperative Interventionist. Here 
the reluctance is toward recognizing any necessity for commitments. 
The objective is to be reached through cooperation and concerted 
action but “without entanglements.” 

Occasionally the only factor of distinction between the Isolationist 
and the Singlehanded Interventionist is that of motive. For instance 
the 1912 and 1922 Embargo Acts permitting the President to place 
an embargo on the shipment of arms to certain Latin-American and 
other countries when he believed such course would assist in reestab- 
lishing domestic peace in any of such countries. There being no 
serious danger of our involvement, the motive of the Isolationist 
was lacking here, and the desire to influence the result and shorten 
the duration of a struggle between others properly causes this type 
of legislation to be classified as interventionist in character. 

The claim made on behalf of the Isolationists that their policies 
are altruistic because they will result in shorter wars abroad cannot 
be taken seriously and in fact is not seriously advanced by the more 
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representative of the group. Obviously a policy which is completely 
indifferent to the right and wrong, strength or weakness of antagonists, 
cannot lay claim to any humanitarian motives beyond our own shores, 

There are some Interventionists who disguise their colors by join- 
ing the Isolationists in calling for embargoes but reveal their identity 
by advocating executive discretion in the application of such em- 
bargoes, so that the President may discriminate between belligerents. 
This power of discrimination is no part of the policy of the Isolationist 
or Neutral. Discretion as to when an embargo or other restriction 
becomes effective against all belligerents is of course consistent with 


the selfish group. 
PERSONAL OPINION 


I do not believe that the plan of the Isolationist to terminate the 
pursuit of our foreign vital interests could be effected in time to reduce 
substantially the risks of involvement in war, as compared with 
strict neutrality, even if we were willing to devote years in peace- 
time to retrenchment. We have always been a World Power and it 
would require a major operation to amputate our traditional foreign 
functions—an operation to which I believe the people of the United 
States will not submit. It is therefore academic for me to discuss 
the question of the lack of courage or honor or expediency involved 
in voluntarily abandoning the world beyond our shores to serve as 
a battlefield for any nations who happen to engage in warfare. 

The Submissive Neutral who believes we should not fight to 
protect our foreign vital interests because he disputes our appraisal 
of the significance of such interests and regards them as primarily 
those of a limited, special class, can only be refuted through dis- 
proving this contention. But the Submissive Neutral who is un- 
willing to fight because he believes that loss of life and property, 
and attacks on national honor and dignity can either be compensated 
for by filing legal claims or are not worth struggling over in any 
event, possesses an austere philosophy which passes my understand- 
ing. I feel positive that an attempt to follow such a course of conduct 
for a great nation not only would fail to prevent war, but would 
rather tend to make our involvement inevitable—and that after 
a preliminary period of unbearable ignominy, huge losses, unspeak- 
able insults. What deterrent would there be to a belligerent fighting 
for its existence if it were satisfied that the only consequence of 
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assault on neutral rights would be the imposition of judgments for 
money damages by some post-war prize court? Professor Borchard 
affords the answer in his detailed statement of the huge losses of 
lives and property of the small European neutrals in the last war.® 

The detached common-sense viewpoint of the Borchard philosophy 
which leaves one unruffled by any such international developments 
as attacks on one’s own countrymen or bare-faced international 
breaches of faith, I can never hope to acquire. My own personal 
existence is not so important to me as to cause me to cling to it at 
the cost of enduring those things which Professor Borchard faces 
with such tranquillity. I like to think of the Americans as the least 
aggressive and the most warlike of people. I should deplore any 
change in either quality. 

The philosophy of the Aggressive Neutral is the most satisfying 
of the selfish group. However, when an authority like Professor Moore 
asserts on the one hand that neutral rights and duties are as clearly 
defined by international law today as they were before the World 
War, and many other eminent authorities assert on the other hand, 
that neutral rights and duties are defined solely by our own national 
policy, I am led to believe that the truth lies somewhere between 
these two extreme views. I would therefore be in favor of a complete 
recodification of the relevant principles of international law, based 
upon the policy of making every reasonable concession against our- 
selves as potential neutrals, that is, to trim all of our neutral rights 
to the maximum which might be required by a conference of repre- 
sentative Powers. It seems to me quite probable that by following 
this course we might arrive fairly close to the point where the Isola- 
tionist will find himself after his ambitions have been restrained by 
the opposition which refuses to curtail certain functions claimed 
to be normal. 

In any event I think Professor Moore would not play his game 
with any less gusto if his ancient chessmen receive a refurbishing, 
even if in the process it should appear advisable to reshape the 
King and Queen so as to permit them to be more readily distinguished 
from the Castles and Bishops. 

Professor Philip C. Jessup has recently made some timely sugges- 
tions as to needed revision in the neutrality laws.” 


* Neutrality for the United States, supra, pp. 230-235: Appendices E. 
1° See “Planned Neutrality” in Annals a 
Science, July, 1937. 
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When the question arises as to passing from the selfish group to 
the altruistic, one encounters a gulf the crossing of which represents 
a development necessitating thousands of years of growth, most of 
which is probably behind us. I regard this gulf as still most for- 
midable even though I construe altruism to consist chiefly of selfish- 
ness tempered with intelligence. 

I do not believe there is any way of hastening the bridging of this 
gulf through legislation or treaty commitments. The recent history 
of the League of Nations seems indicative to me of the effect of a 
premature attempt to force an altruism upon the member nations 
for which they were not adequately prepared. It is further my belief 
that the official transition of a nation into the altruistic field should 
be deferred until such time as the national will is prepared to exert 
the same efforts, including armed force, to the protection of the 
newly recognized interests as to the existing vital interests. The 
efforts which aim at being just “‘a little bit unneutral,”’ to intervene 
with words or peaceful means, seem to entail results more disastrous 
than advantageous. 

American private opinion will seldom be sopatel in any major 
conflict between other nations, but an official position of taking sides 
is an entirely different thing and should at all times represent the 
driving will and desires of the people as a whole. It is the part of each 
citizen to appraise carefully the character and significance of nations 
and events and to avoid emotional and conventional judgments 
before taking sides. Catch phrases such as “democracies against 
dictatorships’’ are misleading. Compare your emotions as you view, 
on the one hand, a belligerent democracy aggressively bulging over 
its borders, with an absolute dictatorship, in which the citizens are 
content with their iot within their own boundary. 

I thus find myself standing with the refurbished Aggressive Neu- 
trals gazing across a chasm at the altruistic field on the other side. 
“With my feet bogged down in selfishness,”’ as the interventionists 
would say, or “with my ears wide for every bit of propaganda and 
my back a target for every emotional impulse,” as the neutrals 
would describe me. 

I am at a loss to know how much assurance I should feel at the 
sight of our President on the other side of this chasm. His Chicago 
speech was aggressively interventionist to an extent not found in 
any of President Wilson’s speeches until over two years of a world 
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war had finally brought us to the brink of armed involvement. It will 
be the generation following our next great war that will judge the 
President’s Chicago speech. That generation may proclaim the words 
of the President as a most glorious call to arms for a worthy cause. 
On the other hand, if the journalists and the professors of that day 
once again inform the Gold Star mothers how their sons were duped 
into a futile sacrifice, the Chicago speech of President Roosevelt will 
) be labeled as one of the most unforgivable bits of political expediency 
ever resorted to in our history. 
| Whether to be selfish or altruistic in the international field de- 
pends in my mind to a great extent upon the propriety of drawing 
| analogies between the lives and characters of individuals and nations, 
It is the selfish group that usually emphatically denies any basis 
for analogy. Their reasoning is not entirely satisfactory. The analogy, 
if any is to be made, should take the individual’s life in a state 
practically free from centralized authority, such as a new pioneer 
community. Let it once be granted that nations may, like indi- 
viduals, develop criminal and aggressive instincts or potentialities, or 
law-abiding and peace-loving instincts, from whatever variety of 
causes, and the logical progression to a league of nations to quiet 
title and preserve peace at some point is irresistible. 

The method of progression should probably follow in the first 
instance that of an expanding Monroe Doctrine. Finally the league 
should have a psychopathic department where periodical examina- 
tions may be conducted for symptoms of criminal expansionism. At 
some distant date the league may be in position to take immediate 
action to apply preventive measures whenever there appear in any 
country any symptoms such as acute insulating censorship. Such 
action would contravene existing principles of nonintervention in 
the internal affairs of other countries but such drastic steps might 
be justified on the theory that it is better to interrupt the manu- 
facture of dynamite than to permit any perverted group to proceed 
with the production of an amount sufficient to destroy the entire 
world. 

However, if you disprove the possibility of variations between the 
characteristics of nations, and disprove the existence of, or the pos- 
sibility of a definite distinction being made between, right and wrong in 
international affairs, you will have revealed the cause of the inter- 
ventionists as a stupid and tragic crusade. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN 


By Count CARLO SFoRZzA 
Former Minister for Foreign Affairs of Italy 


FOREWORD 


Too much is being written about China and the Sino-Japanese 
conflict. Those who, like myself, have spent years of their life in the 
Far East are astonished at the certainties of so many writers. 

The difficulty for usin the West in understanding China will always 
be much deeper than in the case of any other great political question. 
To begin with, there are the words. Applied to China, the most 
familiar words and phrases change in meaning. ‘“ War,” “party,” 
“public opinion,”’ “government,” “religion,” “political loyalty” 
have different connotations from those in America or Europe. On 
the other hand, ideas which are essential to an understanding of the 
social and political life of the Far East have no equivalent in English 
or in any other European language. ‘‘Face,’’ for instance, that 
external dignity which accompanies the life of any Chinese, be he a 
Cabinet minister or a coolie, cannot be expressed in English. 

Why, then, did I myself try to write the following pages? Because 
they are for the readers of International Conciliation. These readers 
are more interested in honest essays of mutual understanding than 
in pompous psychological generalities. What I intend to offer to my 
present readers is neither an interpretation nor an attempt to foresee 
the future. Mine will be merely the evidence of one who has spent 
years of his life in the Far East and has always tried to understand 
the Eastern mentality. It is only through sympathy that one can 
penetrate the mind of different, distant nations—and sympathy 
I always felt; never did I feel superior, even when I felt most different. 
This is perhaps the main reason for daring to offer my observations. 


THE PROBLEM OF JAPANESE OVER-POPULATION 


When Japan, after its victories over Russia in 1905, became the 
master of Korea, everybody in America and Europe discovered all 
sorts of reasons to justify Japan’s conquest. Look at the maps, the 
experts said, the Korean peninsula is like a sword aiming at the very 
heart of Japan; Japan would never feel safe, did it not control this 
sword. 
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But, as soon as Japan got the sword, its military advisers found 
it necessary to get hold of the hilt of the sword, Manchuria. The 
conquest of Manchuria was most popular for a while among all the 
Japanese because everybody hoped that the vast plains of the “ Three 
Northern Provinces’’ might solve the problem of Japanese over- 
population. Official propaganda soon persuaded all the Japanese 
that the conquest of Manchuria would mean prosperity for all, rich 
and poor alike; that raw materials would no more be lacking; that 
Japanese trade would get new exclusive markets; that the proletarian 
emigrants would find land without limit at their disposal. 

In truth, everything seemed to conspire and to oblige Japan to the 
adventure: the impossibility of finding an opening for its emigrants 
either in Australia or in the United States; the lack of enthusiasm 
the Japanese emigrants showed for South America, one of the few 
| places where it was still possible for them to go; the proximity of the 

fertile Manchurian plains; the patriotic idea that the occupation 
of Manchuria would remove any Russian danger. 

Obviously, a forcible Japanese occupation throughout the whole of 
China is an infinitely more serious problem. But, if one wants to 
understand how it is that from time to time almost everybody in 

Japan falls victim to a land-mania against China, one has to know 
: to what extent the dangers and the difficulties of over-population 
| trouble the minds of the leaders and of the masses in,the Empire 
of the Rising Sun. 

The problem is so complex that it is impossible to summarize it 
in a few sentences. For me as an Italian, it is perhaps even more 
| difficult, since, studying it on the spot, I have so frequently realized 
that I was meeting again, at the opposite extremity of the world, 
: problems and difficulties analogous to those which arise when one 

thinks of the possibilities of the Italian nation. 

The problem is one of those where figures have an eloquence that 
no phrases would be able to attain. Let us give only bare facts. The 
population of Japan is estimated (Korea and Formosa included) at 

about ninety-five millions; it increases every year by more than one 

million. The essential food of this population is rice; and a great 

quantity of the rice needed to nourish Japan is lacking every year; 

every year famine is imposed upon some province. 

; From a strictly statistical point of view Japan comes fifth in the 
list of countries most densely populated; it comes after Belgium, 
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after Italy, after England, after Germany. But in Tokyo they are 
not wrong when they assert that, taking into consideration the area 
of cultivable land, Japan has two and a half more inhabitants per 
square mile than Belgium, thrice more than Italy, four times more 
than England, five more than Germany. In reality, the dangerous | 
privilege of being at the head of the list of the most densely populated ! 
countries belongs to Japan. : 

The agricultural crisis throughout the whole of Japan is extremely 
serious. The fertility of the soil decreases everywhere, since the 
landowners no longer help the tenants and farmers to buy seeds, 
manure, etc. The poverty is so general that even the simplest agri- 
cultural cultivations end by becoming less and less profitable. Con- 
trary to what collectors of old Japanese engravings may believe, the 
Japanese have ceased to be successful producers of rice. Since 1900 
a Japanese ricefield produces half the rice of a ricefield of the same 
size in Novara or Vercelli, in northern Italy. The workmen of 
Tokyo, Osaka, and other industrial towns of the Empire do not lack 
their daily meager bowl of rice, but such is not the case for the 
peasants who are obliged to mix their bad rice with barley. What 
matters for them is to fill their belly; nobody thinks of the nature 
of the food. The Japanese of the present generation are under- | 
nourished. The War Minister, General Terauchi, acknowledged two 
years ago that 40 per cent of the recruits was dismissed yearly 
because unfit for military service. 

Some years ago a few Japanese, for the most part returned from 
British universities, found the courage, confronted as they were by 
so terrible a problem, to initiate a tremendous novelty for the Far 
East: propaganda for birth control. But this question raises in Japan 
difficulties infinitely more complex than in the European countries, 
even in those European countries where such a theory has found the 
most general reprobation. In old Europe, the opposition to birth 
control originated, essentially, from a jealous safeguard of the 
national vitality and continuity. In Japan it is much more: it is the 
instinctive revolt of a whole nation whose main moral concept of 
life and death is based on filial piety. To conceive the possibility of 
a generalized birth control in Japan, and in China, is to conceive 
a Japan and a China which may perhaps exist in a few centuries, 
but which will be no more the Japan and China of today. 

Such being the tragic situation of this proud people, crowded into 
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a group of beautiful but in many parts barren islands, one under- 
stands that the mirage of Manchuria and later on of China herself 
may easily have created states of mind favorable to the most daring 
and mad enterprise of violence and war. 


THE DELUSIONS OF THE MANCHURIAN OCCUPATION 


One understands also, therefore, that the conquest of Manchuria, 
for instance, the assimilation of Manchuria, became some years ago 
the watchword of millions of Japanese. The enthusiasm lasted for a 
few years; but in the long run facts were more potent than legends 
and myths. 

The Japanese began by buying farms; to till them they imported 
Chinese peasants by tens of thousands, especially from the Shantung 
Province. But almost everywhere their workmen became, in the 
course of time, the owners. The Japanese wanted rapid gains; the 
Chinese contented themselves with the humblest profits: the 
Japanese wanted, as they used to have in Japan, charming and clean 
little houses; the Chinese went on living in miserable huts. The 
Japanese did not give up their daily hot baths, their delightful 
microscopic gardens; above all, they did not give up what is one of 
their greatest forces and one of their greatest shortcomings: the 
passion for ostentation. The Chinese, at the same time, went on living 
like animals, only hoping in a distant future. 

The Japanese found themselves confronted with new, unexpected 
difficulties; their masses were stricken by nostalgia for their beautiful 
islands, surrounded, as they found themselves to be, with the dreary, 
boundless, dusty plains of Manchuria. Doctors who were there in 
the first years of the occupation told me that it had become almost 
an epidemic disease. 

A mediocre technical management increased the bad effects of the 
poor quality of the masses,—poor from a colonizing point of view. 
Being the conquerors, the leaders thought that it was easy for them 
to bring together the elements of success; and they organized every- 
thing on a large scale. The result was very soon an appalling series of 
failures and bankruptcies. 

Disillusion soon pervaded all the Japanese settlers; I felt it myself 
during my Manchurian travels in 1927, when I came in contact 
with all sorts of people in all the centers along the South Manchuria 
Railway. 
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One moment the friends of Japan began to believe—and for my 
part I hoped so—that the failure of the Manchurian occupation would 
enable the Japanese to discover the real nature of their economic and 
national interests in the Far East. Some representative Japanese 
personalities acknowledged to me, during conversations we had in 
1929 and 1930, that it was vain and foolish to try to evict the Chinese; 
some of my Japanese interlocutors went even farther and admitted 
that the Japanese, with all their power and victory, must rely on 
the friendly cooperation of the Chinese. 

In a word, I answered them, you have learned this simple truth: 
that it does not pay to offend or to kill one’s own best customers. 

If I repeat this phrase, it is because it had in Japan a certain 
vogue during the period which was characterized by a philo-Chinese 
policy; and because, when speaking in this way to Japanese states- 
men, I was thinking of Italy where fascism had inflicted tremendous 
economic losses to Italian trade when it dropped my policy of ententes 
with the States of Central Europe and the Balkans and started a 
series of violent and sterile attacks against Prague and Belgrade. 

In Japan, alas, the policy of friendship with China was short-lived, 
though, to tell the truth, it resisted, for a while, even some very 
serious Chinese blunders, such as certain excessive boycotts of 
Japanese goods and anti-Japanese riots in two or three provinces, 
and there was a moment, which seems today so distant, when the 
Japanese Government showed the most meritorious of all the virtues 
and the rarest of all types of courage: the acceptance of the accusa- 
tion of cowardice by the most excited nationalistic clans of the 
Empire. But this courage, unfortunately for Japan, did not last very 
long. 


JAPANESE REASONS FOR THE 1937-38 WAR 


Prévost-Paradol, one of the most brilliant minds of the French 
Second Empire, wrote just before the fatal blunders of the Napo- 
leonic regime in 1870: “L’idée de distraire les esprits par la guerre 
et de les detourner vers |’espoir d’un agrandissement territorial n’est, 
hélas, que trop naturelle et nul n’ignore que ce reméde a une situation 
difficile vient le plus souvent se place comme de lui-méme sous la 
main des gouvernements absolus.”’ 

But nothing repeats itself identically, in history, except the fatal 
law necessitating, after a conquest, the waging of new wars in order 
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to keep the “‘advantages”’ of the first conquest. This law was the 
fundamental cause of the tragic mistakes which brought Bonaparte 
to his inevitable ruin. This law explains why, in the Far East, the 
annexation of Korea provoked the conquest of Manchuria; just 
as the conquest of Manchuria led to the invasion of Mongolia and, 
later on, of the whole of China. 

Besides these general reasons, there are certain specifically Japanese 
motives which heavily weighed on the leaders of the Nippon Empire 
and ended by moving them to start an expensive and bloody war, 
a course which some of them knew was contrary, in spite of certain 
appearances, to the lasting economic interest of their country. 

I shall try to formulate these Japanese motives in the same way 
as some Japanese statesmen have outlined them to me in confidential 
talks. If there is a country where Marx’s prophecy about the con- 
centration of capital in a few hands seems to be realized, this country 
is Japan. The centralization of all the Japanese capital in the hands 
of a few new lords of finance—like the Iwasaki, the Mitsui, etc.—has 
become in the last twenty years one of the characteristics of Japan. 
The first concrete result of such a situation has been that Japan 
found itself more quickly ready than any other State for a policy of 
aggression, the mobilization of all its resources having become very 
easy. But a second result, much more important, if less obvious, has 
been that Japan, in spite of all its nationalistic talk and of its emotive 
dynastic loyalty, has lost more social stability than a lot of so-called 
Bolshevized nations throughout the world, more certainly than, for 
instance, Spain or Mexico; even in the few rare Chinese provinces 
where a Communistic propaganda has seemed really successful, 
social stability is without comparison stronger than in Japan. One 
must not forget, in spite of the customary silly propaganda talks 
of the Fascist regimes, that China, just as Italy, is quite immune 
from any Communistic transformation for the following simple 
reason: in both countries private property is divided among millions 
of microscopic landowners. Poor, certainly; but loving their little 
piece of land, and proud of it. Those who go on today speaking of a 
Communistic danger in China lie just as those who in the first years 
of fascism went on saying with a touch of feigned sadness: “ Yes, 
certainly; Fascist excesses are bad; but can we deny that fascism 
saved Italy from bolshevism?”’ 

Let us hope, for the sake of peace and truth, that the slogan which 
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was so useful in Europe to the forces of war and international hatred 
will not be as successful against poor China. 

In reality, I am afraid that my affirmation may look paradoxical 
to many minds, the danger of a violent social revolution is less im- 
probable in patriotic and Fascist Japan than in anarchical China, 
Indeed, the main reason for the Japanese invasion is probably the 
following one: the fear of the bureaucratic and military masters of 
Japan that the chauvinistic elements might gradually attain the 
majority among the young officers and these lower middle classes 
who hate at the same time, as it happened in Italy and Germany, 
the workmen and the great capitalists. 

I can see such as I know of certain aristocratic and plutocratic 
elements of old Japan—now that the war with China has become 
an event more serious than they had anticipated—whispering among 
themselves: After all, either these ardent feverish youths gain for 
us a new empire in China and we shall keep them there, or they do 
not succeed and the fault will be theirs, and we shall be rid of them. 

Let us remember the political murders of 1932; the insurrection 
of young officers in 1936; the even more recent breaches of discipline 
among young generals, probably prisoners of their aide-de-camps, 
and it will be impossible not to realize that the situation must have 
appeared very dangerous to the old Japanese statesmen. 

It is true, certainly, that in Japan all the Fascist murders, all the 
theorists of “‘imperial socialism,’”’ all the enemies of Parliament 
express, all of them, and all with the same fanatic words, a boundless 
loyalty toward the authority and the person, both equally “sacred,” 
of the Emperor. But it will be permissible to remind the reader that 
the Russian masses also believed, until the eve of the World War, 
that the injustices of which they were the victims were perpetrated 
by the Imperial mandarins, by the capitalists, by the Jews . . . 
but—all the poor peasants added—such a pity that the Czar does 
not know, otherwise he would punish all the sweaters of the people. 

. It will also be permissible to recall that during two centuries 
we have believed, in Western Europe, that the love of the “little 
Father” was second nature with the Russians. What was the truth? 
When the unhappy Czar Nicholas II was butchered like a mad dog, 
with his wife and his children, in a small Siberian town, the emotion 
was much deeper in Europe than in Russia. 
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EUROPEAN RESPONSIBILITIES 


A few words, now, on the responsibilities of the European Powers 
relative to the war in China. 

If the British—and with them all the Europeans—are now afraid 
that the Japanese war will end by destroying all their interests in 
the Far East, they have to thank for it the policy inaugurated five 
years ago by Sir John Simon relative to Manchuria. 

A foreign policy is a series of connected moves and each mistake 
is paid for, sooner or later. In 1931, the Japanese were advancing 
cautiously beyond their leased territories in Manchuria; the British 
prestige was still high in Tokyo; happily for the British Foreign 
Office, the Washington Cabinet made it clearly understood in 
London that firm British action would meet with full American 
support. In spite of that, the London Cabinet thought that it would 
be wise to be “‘realistic’’—one is always realistic, in Europe, when 
one breaks his most solemn engagements. Sir John Simon thought it 
clever to beware of the Covenant “ideology”’; he shut his eyes to 
all the most flagrant violations of treaties,—and today it is England 
who pays the penalty for such a policy. In fact, the Ethiopian war 
was the consequence of the impunity of the Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria, just as the new Japanese war in China and the invasion 
of the two fascisms in Spain has been the consequence of the impunity 
of the Ethiopian war. 

Today a most violent hatred divides Japanese and Chinese. But 
both Japanese and Chinese already have a deep feeling in common: 
an identical repulsion and an identical contempt—this being a new 
idea—for those Europeans who were so feared and respected during 
a century, from the Opium War to the Russo-Japanese War. Now 
all the Europeans are included by the Orientals in the same scorn, 
be they the British, who, when confronted by the ruins of Shanghai 
did not find anything else to say than: “Do not touch the British 
banks on the Bund”’; or be they the Italians whose Fascist govern- 
ment began by flattering the Chinese in order to get orders from 
them for Italian aviation and suddenly went on the side of the 
Japanese as soon as the latter meant war. 

It will be justice if some day, when the present war will come to 
an end, the most complete unanimity takes place among Chinese 
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and Japanese on this very point: common hatred toward Europeans 
and common efforts to oust all the Westerners from China. 

Rather thoughtlessly the Great Powers elevated in recent years 
their Legations in China to the rank of Embassies. The day is 
beginning to dawn when we shall be well advised to substitute for 
the rank and title of our Ambassadors in China those consonant with 
that Camoéns used to have in Macao—one of the so many dead 
cities of the East: Provedor dos defuntes y ausentes, which means, 
in a less pompous language: Administrator for the dead and the 
absent. 
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